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Chets With the Edetor 


Caroline, Crinolines, 
and Cockleburs 


It wouldn’t be fair to tell you 
Caroline’s real name, for you might get 
the impression from this story that she is 
bad, and that certainly is not the case. 
Caroline is a very obedient girl. But, well, 
even some of us slip sometimes, don’t we? 

Caroline had her first crinoline dress. 
You know the kind—the skirts stick way 
out. She loved to wear it, but it was re- 
served for Sabbath school and church only. 

She wished she could wear it to school 
but mother said No. 

“Please,” Caroline begged. “The other 
girls do.” 

“Crinolines tear much too easily, my 
dear,” said mother. “You certainly wouldn’t 
want to get yours damaged.” 

“I'll be careful,” said Caroline. 

But mother said no more, and you can’t 
argue with someone who doesn’t answer. 
So Caroline went to school in her ordinary 
school dresses and felt sorry for herself. 

The crinolines hung in the closet with 
the school dresses, so every morning when 
she got ready for school, Caroline saw them 
hanging there, tempting her. “Why did 
mother have to be so hard?” she thought. 
“I wouldn’t damage them.” 

Then the thought came to her that if she 
was very careful, she could put the crino- 
lines on just before she left for school and 
slip out of the house without mother’s 
seeing her. 

It seemed like a good idea, but for several 
weeks Caroline resisted it. Then one day 
there was to be something special at school. 
Caroline wanted to look her best. And what 
would make her look prettier than the 
crinolines? She would have to wear them, 
mother or not. 


She had no trouble getting out of the 
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house with them on. Mother trusted her so 
much that she was not watching. And 
school that day was a real success. Several 
of the girls said how nice she looked, and 
so did some of the boys. During recess 
there was a fast game she hadn’t planned 
on, and she had to chase the ball a couple 
of times across some old dead weeds. 

Mother was out when she got home, and 
she got the crinolines back into the closet 
unobserved. 

But unfortunately for Caroline, this was 
not the end. Next day mother was looking 
through the closet to see which of Caroline’s 
clothes needed washing and mending, and 
she saw the crinolines. Something about 
them made her look twice. “Hmm,” she 
muttered. “Caroline must have worn these 
to school. We shall see about this,” and her 
lips came together in a grim little line. 

When Caroline came home from school, 
mother said, “Did you wéar your crinolines 
to school yesterday?” 

Caroline blushed and stammered. 

“Well, my dear,” said mother, “you’ve got 
some work to do on them before you wear 
them to church again.” 

“What work?” asked Caroline. 

“You'll see,” said mother. 

Caroline went to the closet—and she 
saw, all right. The crinolines were full of 
cockleburs. They must have gotten into the 
skirts when she was chasing the ball. She 
had been too nervous when she took the 
crinolines off the day before, to notice. 

“You'll have to take every cocklebur 
out,” said mother. “We can’t wash the 
skirts in this condition.” 

So poor Caroline had to sit down and take 
the cockleburs out. It was a long and pain- 
ful process, for if she didn’t grip the cockle- 
burs tight she couldn’t get them off, and if 
she did hold them tight the sharp points 
pricked her fingers. 

Mother sat over her until they were done. 
Long before the last one was out I can 
assure you that Caroline was convinced it 
is best not to disobey mother, even once in 
a while. 


Your friend, 


a” Waxurel 
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After what they did, there was— 








No Vacation for 


JIM and JUDY 


By ANNA DUNBEBIN 


R. PETERS smiled as he drove home 

from work. Then he began to whistle. 

It was a lovely day indeed, but that was 

not all that made him happy. He had news 

that would make his whole family, mother, 

twelve-year-old Jim, and Judy, who was 
10, as happy as he. 


Mr. Peters’ family had been looking for- 
ward to a real vacation for years. Now they 
were about to have one. How surprised 
the family would be! 

Reaching home, Mr. Peters almost ran 
into the house. Everyone gathered around 

To page 17 


“Wait, Judy, see what | have,” said Jim, dangling a bunch of keys in front of his sister’s nose. 
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Don’t miss this story! 


It’s full of fascinating facts about 


THE POLAR BEAR 


By HARRY BAERG 


MONG the ice packs of the Arctic 

Ocean lives the great white polar bear. 
Few people ever visit his hunting grounds, 
and few would care to live in that cold 
world of ice and snow. 

Pack ice is frozen sea ice that has broken 
up and drifts around in flat cakes that are 
sometimes packed together or may be sepa- 
rated by gaps of water. In winter much of 
the Arctic is covered with this rough ice. 

Icebergs are chunks of glaciers that break 
off as they come down to the sea, then float 
away in the water. They are made of fresh 
water, and the ice is harder than ice made 
from sea water, which is salty. As the ice- 
bergs melt slowly in the sea and the sum- 
mer sun causes little streams to flow down 
their sides, the water near the iceberg is 
not as salty as the rest of the sea water. 

This is just the type of place where mil- 
lions of tiny sea animals like to live. There 
are many kinds of shrimplike creatures 
that feed in this partly fresh water. Natu- 
rally many fish gather here to feed on the 
shrimp. And many seals come to feed on 
the fish. 

The polar bear is the final link in the 
chain. He likes to live on the icebergs and 
feed on the seals, which are his chief food. 

Of course, the seals do not like to be 
caught, and even if they do look stupid 
and sleepy, they can see very well and are 
quick to dive into the water, where they 
can swim much faster than a bear can. 

So the bear uses his wits. He can see very 
well, too, and the seal’s dark body shows 


up clearly against the white snow and ice. 
When the bear sees a seal resting on the 
ice he sneaks up close to him, all the while 
hiding behind what cover he can find. If 
the seal looks his way he flattens out on the 
ice and his white fur coat makes him al- 
most invisible against the snow. When he 
is near enough he makes a sudden rush and 
kills the seal with his paw. 

Seals are not fish, but warm-blooded ani- 
mals. Even though they spend most of their 
lives in the water, they have to come up 
for air every few minutes. In pack ice they 
usually have breathing holes where they 
come up for air while they are busy fishing 
under the ice. When tired, they come out 
to rest near the holes. 

If a hole is not too far from the edge of 
the open water the bear may sometimes 
swim unnoticed under the ice to the hole 
where the seal is resting. Then he scratches 
on the ice. This alarms the seal and it dives 
into the hole right into the arms of the 
waiting bear. 

These bears are also fond of young walrus 
pups, but they must be careful lest the 
whole herd of walruses gang up on them. 
Bears can run and dodge much more rapidly 
than walruses can, but when too many of 
these huge animals—they weigh over a ton 
each—crowd together on an ice floe it 
can easily capsize and dump the whole lot 
into the brine. Then the bear needs to swim 
fast to get away from the walruses. 

As winter comes on large masses of pack 
ice are driven by the wind against the 
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shores of the continent or the northern is- 
lands. The ice is crowded, pushed up on 
end, and piled in a rough jumble. This is 
called pressure ice. With the increasing 
cold it is frozen solid, then the drifting 
snow fills the hollows. 

Strangely enough, this is just the kind 
of place the mother polar bear looks for. 
In this uninviting world she finds an ideal 
place to spend the winter. She burrows 
into the snow between the hummocks, 
curls up, and goes to sleep in early winter. 

In midwinter two cubs are born. They 
are small, blind, and hairless, and were it 
not for the mother’s warm fur, which they 
snuggle up against, they would surely per- 
ish. Even though a grown polar bear may 
weigh 1,000 pounds, the newborn cubs are 
no larger than small cats. In their snug 
shelter the youngsters grow rapidly on their 
mother’s milk, and by the time the sun 
comes back in March and they break out of 
their hole they are well furred and able to 
get around. 

The male polar bears and unmated fe- 
males do not sleep through the winter, but 
spend the long, dark arctic night hunting 
on the pack ice of the northern shores. 

Fortunately for them, they have a heavy 
fur overcoat to wear. This covers even the 
soles of their feet and helps them when 
walking on the slippery ice. In addition to 
this they have a heavy layer of fat next to 





the skin, which insulates against the cold. 
If it were not for this protection, it is hard 
to imagine them enjoying a swim in freez- 
ing waters. 

These bears are excellent swimmers and 
can travel long distances in the water, but 
they can hardly keep up to seals and fish. 
Sometimes they swim with all four feet; at 
other times they use only the front feet. 

Most polar bears have seen so little of 
man that they have not learned to fear him. 
They will at times stalk a man in the same 
way as they would a seal, and will not 
hesitate to attack men when confronted by 
them. Most of us, however, do not need to 
fear this hazard! 

Polar bears have few enemies other than 
man. In the water, killer whales sometimes 
catch them, but on land they are fairly safe. 
Men used to hunt them more than they do 
now. It was once considered quite the thing 
to have a polar bear rug on the living room 
floor, but now they are not so popular, 
perhaps because more attention is being 
given to sanitation. Bear skins are hard to 
clean, even with a vacuum cleaner. 

Polar bears are fairly common in zoos 
and seem to do reasonably well there. But 
if you should see one lolling in his pool 
on a hot day with a dreamy expression on 
his face, you may have reason to believe 
that he is thinking of the frosty northern 
sea from which he came. 


In spite of their huge size, polar bears are quick on their feet, and seals had better look out! 
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CHAPTER 11: CANNIBAL COOKING POTS OPEN CLOSED DOORS 


TAMATE, “Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers and 
Aruako, a heathen native from Port Moresby who is 


acting as his interpreter, have made a trip along the 
coast west of Port Moresby. They have been travel- 
ing on a lakatoi, a huge native trading ship made of 


many canoes lashed together. Chalmers is makin; 
many friends in the villages along the way an 
preaching the gospel. Finally they arrive at the last 
port of call, the village of Namau. It is sunset when 
they arrive, but Aruako tells the chief that they have 
brought a message from the great God of heaven. The 
chief calls all the men of the village to the dubu, and 
all night long Aruako tells them the stories that he 
has heard Chalmers tell over and over along the way. 
Chalmers is too exhausted to stay up, so goes to sleep. 
He awakes in the morning to find that Aruako has been 
preaching all night at the insistance of the cannibals. 
Aruako tells the story of the sacrifice of Jesus, then lies 
down to sleep. Chalmers appeals to the villagers. Do 
they still want to keep on with the old ways, or do 
they want to follow the ways of God? (Now read on.) 
) fam chief was the first to speak, “No, 
Tamate, we must not follow the old ways 
any more. There must be no more fighting 
—no more man-eating. We must live in 
peace, and learn more of the ways of God.” 
A babble of voices broke out as the other 
natives affirmed that their chief had spoken 
good words, and that they indeed should 
follow the ways of God. Chalmers turned 
and looked admiringly at Aruako, the one- 
time leader of a robber band in Port 
Moresby. He was still raiding, all right, but 
this time he was raiding the kingdom of 
darkness, and carrying away spoil from the 
devil. This time he had no spear, no war 
club. There had been no blood shed, for 
this half-heathen native had been using the 
sword of the Spirit, the Word of God. He 
smiled weakly at the missionary’s commend- 
ing gaze, then fell asleep on the floor of the 


dubu. 


That afternoon, the lakatoi pulled up her 
stone anchor, made her way out to sea, and 
headed back to Port Moresby. Not one of 
the wros, or native pots, was left. All fifty 
thousand of them had been sold. And the 
sailors must hurry to get the bartered food- 
stuffs back to the Port Moresby markets 
before mildew became a problem. 
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As they sailed away, Chalmers stood at 
the stern of the boat, looking back along 
the coast toward the mysterious Fly River. 
The native traders had been too scared to 
go up among the villages along its banks, 
and they told terrible tales of the cannibal 
savagery practiced there. Someday, thought 
Chalmers to himself, he would come back 
in the steam launch and visit the Fly River, 
and also—what was the name of the place 
that they had passed by?—oh, yes, the Aird 
River. Someday he would visit the Fly 
River and the Aird River, and see what 
these savage cannibals were really like. 

Not long after this trip, we find James 
Chalmers back at Port Moresby, at the mis- 
sion station, and standing before him is a 
man dressed in the uniform of the British 
Navy. 

“Of course I will go, commander,” says 
Chalmers. “I will be happy to.” 

“If you could take us to all the most 
desirable places along the coast, we would 
be most grateful. We would get the chiefs 
on board, give presents, and make the pro- 
clamation.” 

New Guinea had just been proclaimed 
a British protectorate, and several units of 
the British Navy had arrived to make the 
official proclamation to the natives. The 
main ceremony had been performed at Port 
Moresby, with great ceremony and display 
by the navy. After the reading of the proc- 
lamation, the cannons had boomed, fire- 
crackers had been lit, and a great feast had 
been held. At night, colored rockets had 
been sent up, fog horns had sounded, and 
searchlights had penciled the tropical skies. 
The natives had been greatly impressed. 

Now the commander of the fleet wanted 
to go along the coast and make the procla- 
mation in several other places, and he was 














calling on Chalmers to help him. So off 
they went, calling at village after village. 
The ceremonies took place on board the big 
cruiser, so it was necessary for Chalmers to 
persuade the chiefs to come aboard. The 
sight of such a huge war canoe made the 
chiefs very nervous, but they did come, 
awed at the size of the ship, and astonished 
at all its machinery and weapons. Then 
with the naked savages standing timidly 
alongside the spotlessly dressed officers of 
the cruiser, the proclamation was read. 
Then came the explanation, and using 
pidgin English and signs, Chalmers would 
make it clear to the chiefs what was hap- 
pening. Finally, when all was understood, 
presents were exchanged, and the Union 
Jack was raised. So the last few weeks of 
1884 were spent in going along the coast, 
making this proclamation and explaining it. 

“You're doing a wonderful work,” said 
the commander as he saw how the tribes 
had taken hold of the way of peace. The 
cruiser was moored by a village on this 
occasion, and the faint sounds of Christian 
hymns being sung at evening worship were 
coming faintly over the water. “I wouldn’t 
have been able to do a thing without you. 
You are to be complimented.” 

“It’s not I whom you should compliment, 
commander,” replied Chalmers. “It’s the 


native teachers. They do more for these 
people than I do. I just visit them. They 
live with the people, and for fifty-two 
weeks in the year they try to tell them of 
the right way. They are the real pioneers 
of the cross here in New Guinea.” 

“You're very modest, Chalmers.” 

“I’m telling you the truth. A white man 
can go for fifty miles into the interior of 
New Guinea, and anywhere along the 
coast—with the exception of the Aird 
and Fly rivers—without being harmed. 
I have visited these tribes only once or 
twice or three times, but as soon as I could 
I have put a teacher at each village, and 
they have taught the people to follow the 
way of peace. The native people seem to be 
more readily reached by their own race. 
No, the native teachers must take all the 
credit for the success we have had here.” 

“What do you plan to do next in your 
missionary work? You have stations all 
along the coast, I see. You'll go inland 


: perhaps?” 


“I think I shall go to the Fly River.” 

The commander looked serious. “That's 
the place you wouldn’t let us make any 
proclamations. Didn’t you say they are very 
savage there?” 

“Yes. Only four white expeditions have 
been up the river, and none of them made 


“We want new pots so we won't loose the gravy when we cook men,” some natives from Fly 
River had told Chalmers. Now he and a native teacher were going up the river for the first time. 
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a landing. The savages were so ferocious 
in their displays that the expeditions kept 
to the center of the stream the whole time.” 

“I trust you will go well armed, Mr. 
Chalmers.” 

The missionary smiled. “All I will be 
taking will be my trusty hazel walking stick. 
And I'll use it to lean on, not as a club.” 

“You're not serious, Chalmers!” 

““Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit’—that is how the work has been 
done here so far, commander. God has 
been very good to us. And God will be with 
us up the Fly River just as He has been with 
us everywhere else in this savage country. 
I plan to press right on up the Fly until we 
get away into the interior. Then we shall 
spread out right and left and take the gos- 
pel to the very heart of New Guinea.” 

With the proclamations made at the vil- 
lages, the warship turned back to Port 
Moresby, and Chalmers once more took up 
his work. It wasn’t long before an excited 
native rushed up to Chalmers with the 
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news that two large canoes loaded with 
strange natives had landed on the beach. 
They said that they had come a very long 
way, from the great river past Namau— 
none other than the Fly River! As soon as 
Chalmers heard the news, he hurried down 
to where these natives were bartering with 
the native traders. They wanted some pots 
for cooking. Only very few pots ever found 
their way to the Fly River, and now all 
they had were broken. 

“We need pots to cook man in. Without 
pot, we lose’im gravy. No good!” 

At least they are honest, thought Chal- 
mers to himself. He befriended the men, 
gave them many presents, and found out 
quite a deal about the area they had come 
from. Wonderful—he had made a contact. 
Chalmers and his teachers told them of the 
gospel, and the men were very much 
interested. 

“White man makes plenty good talk,” 
they said. “You come to our village and 
tell us more.” To page 16 
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9/200 PATHFINDERS 


CAMP TOGETHER 


MORTEN JUBERG, Reporting 


ORE than 1,000 Pathfinders, leaders, 

and counselors streamed into Berrien 
Springs, Michigan, on May 9. They had 
come from Illinois, Indiana, Lake Re- 
gion, Michigan, and Wisconsin. They had 
come to the first union-wide camporee ever 
held. 

Activity began early on the opening day. 
Cars, trailers, and trucks disgorged eager 
youth and mountainous piles of equipment. 
Pitching camp gave the Pathfinders an op- 
portunity to compare notes with others, 
and before long, pup tents and shelters 
popped up as if by magic. Before too long, 
hungry juniors were experimenting with 
outdoor cooking, using homemade stoves 


and tables. No commercial furniture or 
stoves were allowed on the encampment, 
so the ingenuity of the local clubs was put 
to the test. 

Automobile hubcaps on legs became 
charcoal burners, and small oil drums were 
transformed into baking ovens. Tables were 
constructed from stocks lashed together. 
Wash basins stood on tripods, and there 
were many fine examples of chairs and 
other furnishings made in a rustic style. 

The religious services of the weekend 
were held on the campus of Emmanuel 
Missionary College, a mile from the en- 
campment. The Pathfinder clubs marched 
in formation to each meeting, and this ex- 


Junior Guide editor, Lawrence Maxwell, giving Sabbath morning sermon, and on far right, Jere D. 
Smith speaking Friday night. In the middle are the six men most responsible for the success of 
the weekend—left to right, J. E. Roache (Lake Region), H. W. Jewkes (Wisconsin), Miller Brockett 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


(Lake Union), F. B. Phillips (Illinois), C. M. Willison (Indiana), and Fred Beavon (Michigan). 


ercise, plus the normal camp activities, re- 
sulted in prodigious appetites and unusual 
quiet after taps each evening. 

Speakers at the camporee brought in- 
spiration to the Pathfinders. Lake Union 
president, Jere D. Smith, spoke at the Fri- 
day evening vesper service, and Elder Law- 
rence Maxwell, editor of JUNIOR GUIDE, 
was the speaker for the Sabbath morning 
worship service. Other highlights of the 
weekend program included the investiture 
of twenty-five Emmanuel Missionary Col- 
lege students as Master Guides, and the 
annual college band concert. The radio 
group, Your Story Hour, had: prepared an 
original program especially for the Path- 
finders. There were afternoon nature walks 
under the leadership of biology students. 

The activity of the camporee reached a 
climax on Sunday morning, the day of the 
parade. Everything was tidied up for the 
hundreds of visitors who inspected the 


This is how the encampment appeared from 





Pathfinders’ outdoor housekeeping and then 
walked into the exhibit hall to see dis- 
plays of their handicrafts. Last-minute 
touches were put on the floats, and then 
the bugle sounded, signaling the time to 
line up. 

Floats, boats, flags, and marching juniors 
made a colorful sight as they marched by 
the reviewing stand on the Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary College campus to the “Hup, two, 
three, four” of their drillmaster. Then, as 
quickly as it had come, the parade disap- 
peared from view, marking the end of a suc- 
cessful weekend for the Lake Union Path- 
finders. 

The results of careful planning by Elder 
Miller Brockett, Union Missionary Volun- 
teer secretary, and his associates, the secre- 
taries of the local conferences, were much 
in evidence, and the orderliness and in- 
spiration of the camporee will long be re- 
membered by those who attended. 


the air. Fairground buildings in background. 


1. Early arrivers are checked in at the main gate by C. M. Willison of Indiana, 2. Pathfinders and 
their friends filled the auditorium for all the services. 3. Wisconsin Pathfinders brought this boat 
they made. 4. Michigan Pathfinders march past the front of the EMC Elementary School. 5. Path- 
finders of Prattville, Michigan, begin a vegetable stew. 6. Lake Region color guard stands at 
attention. 7. Illinois Pathfinders approach the reviewing stand during the parade Sunday morning. 
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/F YOU don’t like scary stories you had 
better stop reading this one right now, 
because it is a real thriller! 

When I was about your age, some 40 
years ago, I heard Joseph tell the story. 
Time and youthful imagination may have 
changed some of the details in my memory, 
but the main facts are just as I heard them. 

Joseph was a Bible salesman in northern 
Russia. One evening, just as the sun was 
going down, he caine to a log cabin far out 
in the country, miles from the nearest 
town. Joseph was tired, for he had walked 
all day, as the houses in that part of Russia 
were miles apart. 

He was hoping that at this log cabin he 
would find a place to spend the night, but 
the people who lived there did not believe 
in God and didn’t want to have anything to 
do with anyone who did. After Joseph 
found that they were not interested in buy- 
ing a Bible he asked if he could stay all 
night. He said he would be glad to pay, but 
the people were very emphatic in saying 
that they could not keep him. He asked how 
far it was to the next house. 

“About three miles,” was their answer. 

Naturally, Joseph didn’t want to walk 
three miles through the woods at night, for 
in that part of Russia there were dangerous 
timber wolves that, when hungry, would not 
hesitate to attack a person. 

“Isn't there somewhere closer than that 
where I could stay? Even a barn would be 
better than outdoors,” pleaded Joseph. 

“There is an old two-story cabin about 
a mile through the woods, but you wouldn’t 
dare stay there.” 

“Why?” 

“That house is haunted. Two men who 
tried to stay there one night disappeared, 
and we have never seen or heard of them 
since. Others escaped by jumping out of the 
windows and running for their lives. You 
wouldn’t stay there.” 

“Just tell me how to find it. I am not 
afraid of ghosts; in fact, I don’t believe 
there are such things as ghosts, for the Bible 
says that when a person dies he is really 
dead.” 

“All right! We've warned you!” They 
told Joseph how he could find the little trail 
that led through the woods for nearly a 
mile to a small clearing, in the middle of 
which was this old log building. 

Joseph thanked them and started making 
his way in the direction they had indicated. 
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By LEE CARTE 


The trail was faint because most people 
were afraid to go anywhere near the place. 
As Joseph entered the woods it became 
very dark. Only a little moonlight filtered 
through the trees. He hurried as much as he 
could, because in the distance he could 
hear the timber wolves begin their evening 
howling. He soon discovered that the 
wolves were coming in his direction. He 
was afraid to hurry too fast because he 
might ‘lose the trail. But as the wolves came 
closer, he started wondering what he would 
do if they should actually find him. He 
finally made up his mind that the best 
thing to do would be to climb a tree. Natu- 
rally, he wondered how long the wolves 
might keep him up there. The thought of 
spending the night in such a position was 
not too pleasant. ; 

Just when it seemed that the wolves 
were so close that he must climb a tree he 
thought he caught a glimpse of a clearing 
through the timber. He broke into a run, 
hoping that if this was the clearing he could 
reach the house before the wolves caught 
up with him. After taking only a few steps 
he suddenly came to the spot in the woods 
where all the big timber had been cut out. 
Here the moonlight, no longer shut out by 
tall trees, revealed a large, dilapidated cabin. 
Just for an instant Joseph hesitated. He 
didn’t see any ghosts sticking their white 
heads out of the windows, but he did hear 
the wolves getting very close behind him. 
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The ghost held out its hand toward Joseph and said, 
“Come with me.” Outside, wolves howled mournfully. 
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He hurried through the brush to the 
house. As he climbed onto the front porch, 
he noticed the door was hanging by one 
hinge. It was dark when he went inside, but 
there was just enough moonlight coming 
through the openings where there used to 
be windows so that he could see fairly well. 

He explored the place. It was evident that 
no one had lived in it for many years. In the 
center of the house was a stairway. Joseph 
thought that it might be safer to go up- 
stairs, for if the wolves should come inside 
they surely wouldn't come up the stairs. 








You know what old steps do when you 
walk on them. They make all kinds of 
strange noises. That’s just the way it was 
with these steps, but Joseph went right on 
up and finally came out into one big room. 
There were openings all around that let in 
quite a bit of moonlight. In one corner of 
the room Joseph found a broken-down bed. 
Here he thought he would spend the night. 
He lay down on the bed and wrapped up as 
best as he could with his coat. 

Suddenly, just as he was about to go to 
sleep, he heard a strange noise on the front 
porch. He sat up on the side of the bed and 
listened. Surely it wasn’t the wolves. It 
seemed as though whatever was making the 
noise was coming right in through the front 
door and into the house. Then it started 
walking around from room to room down- 
stairs. lt sounded like some heavy creature, 
much too heavy for a wolf. Naturally, Jo- 
seph couldn’t forget what the people had 
told him about the house—haunted, ghosts, 
two people who tried to stay there disap- 
peared and were never heard of again, some 
escaped with their lives by jumping out the 
windows! All these statements flashed 
through his mind, and yet Joseph did not 
believe in haunted houses or ghosts, and he 
was a brave man. He didn’t try to run or es- 
cape, but just sat perfectly still on the side 
of the old bed and listened as the heavy 


steps kept going from one room to another, 
until finally he heard them coming closer 
and closer to the foot of the stairs. Suddenly 
he heard one step start creaking under the 
heavy weight of this strange creature. 
Joseph was close to an open window. As 
he heard the second step creak, he heard a 
chain rattle. He wondered what in the world 
this could be. He knew he wasn’t asleep; 
he was wide awake. Then, he heard number 
three step creak under the weight of this 
heavy creature that was coming slowly but 
steadily closer to him. Just as he heard the 
number four step creak and some more 
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By VIOLET M. ROBERTS 


1 have a silver dollar, 
A gift from Uncle Frank; 
I've thought that I'd buy candy, 
Or put in in my bank. 


Perhaps I'll get a sweater, 

But that would wear out, too. 
Oh, how to spend my dollar? 

1 only wish | knew. 


A book would make a nice gift 
To keep until I'm grown; 
That's why | think that I'll buy 

A Bible of my own. 
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chains rattle he saw something white stick- 
ing its head above the stairs. It looked like 
the head of a big man and as it took another 
step its broad shoulders appeared. They too 
were white. When the strange creature 
reached the top step it stood for a moment 
looking directly at Joseph, then very slowly 
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raised a white arm and pointed in Joseph’s 
direction and said in a deep, slow voice, 
“Come with me.” 

Joseph didn’t say a word. He just pre- 
tended he wasn’t there, and I imagine he 
wished he weren’t there too, don’t you? 
After what seemed a long pause this thing 
took one step in his direction and again 
raised its hand and said, “Come with me.” 

Joseph decided he had better do some- 
thing, so he said, “All right. Wait until I 
get dressed and I will follow you.” The 
thing turned and started slowly down the 
stairs. By the time Joseph was dressed and 
ready to follow, the strange object had 
reached the foot of the stairs. As Joseph 
took the first step down the stairs he heard 
an awful commotion at the bottom. It 
sounded like chains rattling, boards hitting 
together, and a terrible thud. Then all was 
quiet. 

Joseph stood motionless quite awhile, 
listening, but he could hear nothing except 
the wolves still howling in the woods. He 
couldn’t help wondering what this strange 
thing was. Finally, he made up his mind 
that he was going on down the stairs to try 
to find it and see what it really was. He 
knew the thing couldn’t get out of the house 
without making some of the boards creak 
so that he could hear it. It must still be at 
the foot of the stairs where it was so dark he 
couldn’t see. 

Slowly Joseph made his way down the 
old, creaky stairs, but when he reached the 
bottom the strange object was not there. He 
hunted all through the house, looked 
through the windows, and on the front 
porch, but it was nowhere to be found. He 
decided finally to go back upstairs and again 
go to bed, but this time he was going to be 
fully dressed and all ready so that if that 
thing should come back into the house 
again, just as soon as it came up the stairs 
where he could see it, he would dash off the 
bed, across the floor, down the stairs and 
grab it and really find out what it was. I 
don’t think thar is what I would have done, 
but Joseph was a big, strong man! 

An hour passed and not a sound. For 
some reason Joseph was not a bit sleepy, 
even though he hadn’t slept any that night. 
It wag getting late, along past midnight, 
when suddenly Joseph realized that that 
strange creature was back in the house. He 
heard it coming from the porch into the 

To page 19 











Suddenly Vicky realized she was 








LOST! 

































































































































By DAPHNE COX 


| seeps looked through the train windows 
to watch the scenery rush past, and tried 
not to wriggle with excitement. After all, 
she was eleven now—almost grown up. She 
had to behave like a young lady. Why, she 
was old enough to be taking a journey 
through London by herself! 

It was certainly the most exciting ex- 
perience. So many times she had traveled 
around London with her mother and young 
sister, and each time she had stared wide- 
eyed at the maze of buildings. But now she 
was alone, and on her way to Highgate to 
visit her aunt. How important she felt! 

The train pulled into London Bridge 
station at last. Vicky was too excited even 
to try to catch a glimpse of the old Thames 
River; instead, she waited eagerly for the 
moment when she could open the carriage 
door and jump out onto the platform. 

Importantly she handed her ticket to the 
collector and walked out of the station into 
the heart of London. 

She knew every step of the way from 
here. Hadn’t she made the trip often? 
Down this road, around the corner, there. 
She hardly looked around her as she walked 
toward the tram (street car). 

There it was! The Highgate tram. She 
climbed aboard and sat down with satis- 
faction. Now she would watch the endless 
stream of shops, houses, people, and traffic 
as she passed them. She smiled at the con- 
ductor and gave him her fare. 

For a long time Vicky sat watching. She 
knew the exact spot where she should get 
off. 
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For a moment Vicky battled the tears that stung 
her eyelids; then she began sobbing in sheer fright. 
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There was something soothing about the 
rhythm of the wheels. And there was a pleas- 
ant jerky motion that almost rocked you in 
your seat. The houses went by—one by one, 
one by one. The tram rocked and rocked. 

Vicky's eyes seemed to grow heavy. She 
should close them for just one moment. 
They were still a long way from Highgate, 
and just one moment wouldn’t matter. 
There, that was much better, and if she put 
her head back against the headrest it would 
be more comfortable still. Ah, that was 
better—eyes closed—head comfortable— 
rock, rock, rock. 

She awoke with a start. Why! She had 
really been sleeping; she must have been 
tired from all the excitement of the holi- 
days. 

Then she looked out the window. Oh! It 
just couldn’t be true! The shops and houses 
were different! She had never seen them 
before! 

Turning around frantically, she called 
the conductor. “Where's Highgate?” 

“We've passed that,” came the reply. 
“Where do you want to go?” 

Without thinking, Vicky pleaded, 
“Quickly, stop the tram. I must get off.” 

She scrambled to her feet and was at the 
door before they reached the next stop. 
Then she jumped off and went over to the 
sidewalk, only to stand and watch the tram 
move away down the road. 

What should she do now? She had no 
idea where she was, and suddenly the full 
realization dawned on her. She was lost! 

For a moment she battled with tears that 
stung her eyelids; then she began sobbing 
in sheer fright. 

A lady saw her crying and asked her what 
was wrong. Tearfully, Vicky told her story, 
and the kindhearted lady took her to the 
police station. 

There a policeman asked Vicky to tell 
him just what had happened. 

“Where were you going to in Highgate?” 

Dismayed, Vicky realized that she did not 
know her aunt's address. She had been there 
so often, she knew all the buildings so well, 
but the address —— 

Well, that was a problem, and where did 
Vicky live? Oh, she lived in Forrest Hill 
with another aunt. They were spending six 
months with her. Then they were going 
back to South Africa to her father. 

Did she know the address of her aunt in 
Forrest Hill? Yes, Vicky could tell him 
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that. The policeman breathed a sigh of re- 
lief, and reached for the telephone. 

Soon the police station in Forrest Hill 
was on the line. Yes, they would send a 
policeman to tell Vicky's mother what had 
happened, for she did not have a phone, 
and they would ask her for the aunt's ad- 
dress in Highgate. Then the big-hearted 
policeman, who was talking to Vicky right 
now, could take her along personally, and 
see that she was safe and sound. 

Vicky gave one big smile and sat back 
happily. Everything was going to be all 
right. 

Yes, everything was going to be all right. 
And yet, everything could have been all 
right in the first place, if Vicky hadn't pan- 
icked. 

Do you know when she did that? Why, 
of course, when she jumped off the tram so 
hastily. If she had explained to the con- 
ductor that she had gone past her stop, and 
that she didn’t know where she was, he 
would either have advised her to stay on the 
tram until it reached the end of the line and 
then come back to the place where she 
wanted to get off, or, if the end of the line 
was too far away, he would have told her 
which tram would take her right back. 

If only she hadn’t panicked. But she had. 
And she was really lost because of it. So 
remember, Juniors, when you're ‘in trouble 
don’t panic. Keep calm and say a prayer. 





Tamate “Man of Peace” 
From page 8 


“I certainly shall,” promised Chalmers, 
seeing a vision of men from the mouth of 
the Fly going up as missionaries to the 
farthest reaches of the river. “I certainly 
shall.” 

“Soon?” they asked. 

“Soon,” promised Chalmers. 

Contacts like this hurried Chalmers in 
his preparations to go to the Fly River. 
He began to talk Fly River, think and pray 
Fly River. News of his plans spread 
abroad, and word came that all the students 
in the training school at Rarotonga, his old 
field, wanted to go to the Fly River. “The 
good old Rarotongans,” Chalmers must have 
laughed. “Here we are, still wanting to 
tackle the same job!” It was the zeal of the 
Rarotongans to go to New Guinea, you 
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remember, that had made Chalmers think 
about it in the first place. 

So the day came when Chalmers called 
a mative crew. Everything necessary was 
loaded aboard the mission steam launch, 
and they headed along the coast for the Fly 
River. This was just a preliminary expedi- 
tion. Chalmers wanted to look the river 
over. Four expeditions had been before 
him, one of which had gone up a hundred 
miles. But not one of them had landed any- 
where. The slightest attempts to make con- 
tact with the natives had been met with 
showers of spears and fearful displays of 
hostility. 

Arriving at the wide mouth of the river, 
they turned into the channel and com- 
menced steaming upstream. The impene- 
trable jungle came down to the river on 
both sides, and on the many mud banks 
along the edges lay evil-looking crocodiles. 
Somehow the air seemed more humid, and 
the perspiration rolled off the men in 
rivers. For a mile or two, the only sign of 
movement was that of the crocodiles as 
they took alarm and slithered slowly into 
the water. But suddenly a cluster of native 
huts was seen on the riverbank, and the 
ship headed for them. Perhaps this was the 
village of the visitors to Port Moresby who 
had been in trouble with their gravy. 

No canoes came out to meet them, and 
there did not seem to be any great protest 
at their coming, although the entire village 
seemed to be milling around on the beach. 
Climbing into the dinghy, Chalmers and 
some natives rowed to shore. Chalmers 
called out a greeting and showed the gifts 
he had brought for the people. They were 
much interested in his report that someone 
from the Fly River had visited him in Port 
Moresby, and allowed him to land, fighting 
each other like mad dogs to get the gifts 
that he distributed. 

They were most evil-looking people, 
more filthy and degraded than any Chal- 
mers had seen so far in New Guinea. But 
they were fascinated by the umbrella and so 
on, and Chalmers was able to tell them a 
little about the Great Spirit who had sent 
him. As usual, Chalmers was quite unarmed, 
and carried only his walking stick. But soon 
the missionary noticed some very suspicious 
movements. Groups of men began to 
gather, and they frowned in his direction. 
Then men began going to their huts, and 
a noise of arrows being handled came to 


his ears. Without wasting a moment, Chal- 
mers and his natives moved quickly to their 
dinghy and were back on their steam 
launch before anything could happen. 

They went farther up the river, and 
soon another village came into sight, but 
this time scores of canoes came rushing out 
to meet the launch as it steamed toward 
the village. Soon there were over a hundred 
and fifty canoes around the launch, with 
four men in each canoe, and they were all 
shouting in loud, fierce voices. It was a 
terrific din. It was impossible to keep them 
from crowding on board, and Chalmers 
felt cold fear clutching at his heart as the 
natives showed every sign of becoming 
violent. 

(To be continued ) 





No Vacation For Jim and Judy 
From page 3 


him, for the happy expression on his face 
showed very clearly that he had a surprise 
in store. Father teased the children a bit, 
laughing at their eager pleadings, but fi- 
nally he said, “We will start on a two-week 
vacation tomorrow.” 

Shrieks of joy rang out. Then the ques- 
tions started: “Where will we go? Will we 
go swimming? Will we go to grand- 
mother’s house?” Father laughed, answering 
Yes to all their questions. What a hustle 
and bustle and excitement ran through the 
house then! It was with difficulty that 
mother quieted everyone down long 
enough to eat. 

While eating dinner, father said, “Jim 
and Judy, you can wash the car so it will 
be clean for the trip.” A smile played 
around on their faces, for they loved to 
wash the car, especially when it meant 
they didn’t have to help with the dishes. 
Father announced that while they washed 
the car, mother and he would get all the 
other things ready. Then they would go to 
bed, so they could get an early start in the 
morning. 

Jim and Judy were soon finished eating 
and excused themselves from the table. 
They ran upstairs to change to old clothing, 
then gathered the things they needed, and 
ran out to where the car was parked be- 
hind the old pear tree. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 








Ronnie Palmer, age 11. 34 Botany Street, Carlton, 
N.S.W., Australia. Stamps, swimming, tennis, foot- 
ball. 

Rhodora Angeline Ferrer, age 15. Mountain View 
College, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, piano, writing letters. 

Cheryl Eiffert, Box 245, Twisp, Washington, U.S.A. 
Records, horses, swimming. 

Linda Siebenlist, Helderberg College, Somerset 
West, P.O. Box 22, Cape, Union of South Africa. 
Sewing, piano, clarinet, stamps. 

Susan McCray, age 13. Route 1, Arpin, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Collects State handkerchiefs; photos, piano, 
ice skating, reading, swimming. 

Darlene Brandenburg, age 13. Route 1, Arpin, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Collects State handkerchiefs, photos, 
organ, piano, swimming. 

Sue Matthews, age 14. 868 Waggoner Road, Para- 
dise, California, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, music, 
outdoor sports. 

Rita Austin, Box 348, Twisp, Washington, U.S.A. 
Stamps, post cards, rocks, accordion. 

Danna Lynn Utt, age 13. P.O. Box 748, Moab, 
Utah, U.S.A. Ice skating, roller skating, swimming, 
riding horses. 

Eunice Hopper, age 11. Route 1, Rushville, Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. Reading, biking, sewing. 

Karen Ondrizek, age 14. 213 Parker Street, War- 
ren, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Cooking, singing, baby sit- 
ting, hiking, swimming, skating. 

Maxine Ondrizek, age 10. 213 Parker Street, 
Warren, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, 
cooking, hiking. 

Eileen Ondrizek, age 10. 213 Parker Street, War- 
ren, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Swimming, hiking, biking, 
cooking, singing. 

Muriel Bennett, age 13. 5820 Reno Lane, Redding, 
California, U.S.A. Post cards, skating, boating. 

Linda Cuna. Box 1592, c/o Manila Sanitarium and 
Hospital, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swimming, shells, 
piano, stamps. 








They scrubbed and scrubbed, determined 
to make the car really shine. Judy, who was 
so excited she hardly knew what she was 
saying, kept talking about all the things she 
was going to do at grandmother’s house. 
But ‘even through her excitement she no- 
ticed that Jim was not saying much. She 
asked, “What’s the matter, Jim?” Jim’s re- 
ply, “Nothing,” made her wonder all the 
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more. Finally they were washing the car 
in silence. Judy knew that Jim would tell 
her what the trouble was sooner or later, 
so she kept quiet. Finally the car was fin- 
ished, and they stepped back to admire 
their work. Indeed it did shine. They were 
quite proud and knew father would be 
pleased. 

Judy started gathering the pails to take 
them into the house, when Jim grabbed her 
by the arm and said, “Wait, Judy, look what 
I have!” and he pulled the car keys out of 
his pocket. 

Judy exclaimed, “Where did you get 
them?” 

“Off the dresser,” replied Jim. 

Judy shook her head in amazement, but 
Jim said, “Come on, I'll take you for a ride.” 

Judy hesitated. Jim urged, “Oh, come 
on.” Wanting her brother to think highly 
of her, Judy consented. 

Jim climbed in, telling Judy to hurry up 
before father started looking for them. Judy 
slowly laid the pails aside and started to- 
ward the car. Jim, who was already behind 
the steering wheel, angrily called, “What's 
the matter, are you afraid?” Judy instantly 
replied, “No, I’m not!” and climbed up on 
the running board, holding tightly to the 
door. 

“Well, why don’t you get in?” Jim asked 
mockingly. But Judy held her head up and 
said, “So I can jump off if I have to,” and 
held on tighter than before. 

Jim was too busy starting the car to no- 
tice his sister's remark. He was trying to 
remember just what father did. First he 
turned the key, then he pressed on the 
starter, but then what? Oh yes, the hand 
brake. Now he could press on the gas. He 
looked over to Judy, who was holding on 
for dear life, and then he put his foot on 
the gas and pressed down slowly. Oh dear, 
wrong gear. CRASH! The car had run into 
a tree! 

Jim was unhurt, but terrified. Judy was 
lying on the ground. Was she hurt? He 
called to her, “Judy! Judy!” Finally she got 
up, looking as white as a sheet, and said 
with a trembling voice, “I’m O.K. Are you 
hurt?” 

Jim climbed out of the car and said he 
was all right except for a little bump. “But 
look at the car!” he cried. 

What a sight it was! The bumper was 
bent, and the grill was smashed in. 


Judy cried, “What will father say?” And 
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with that, she could not hold the tears back 
any longer. Before long, Jim was crying 
with her, and they ran toward the house. 
Running with their faces down, they almost 
bumped into mother and father, who had 
heard the noise and were coming out to see 
what had happened. 

Father stopped the children and ques- 
tioned them, but neither Jim nor Judy 
could say a word. All they could do was 
cry. So mother took them into the house, 


on father started toward the car. There 


e could see for himself what had hap- 
pened. It would take all the vacation money, 
and more besides, to get the car fixed. 
And the pear tree, partly broken off, would 
have to be cut down. Father sadly shook 
his head and returned to the house. 

Meanwhile Jim and Judy calmed down 
enough to tell mother what they had done, 
and fearfully they waited for father’s re- 
turn. When he entered the house he just 
looked at them for a long moment, then 
went on past them without saying a word 
and sank down into a chair. Jim and Judy 
would rather have had a spanking than 
see that hurt look on father’s face. Mother 
too, looked very sad. 

Finally father called them to his side 
and told them they would have to earn some 
money and give up their allowances until 
the car was paid for. Jim and Judy told 
mother and father they would gladly do so, 
and that they were very sorry for what they 
had done. 

“Unfortunately,” said father, “the car 
cannot possibly be fixed in time for us to 
go away, which means that there will be 
no vacation.” 

It was a dreadful blow, but Jim and Judy 
could see why it had to be that way. All 
because of a bit of forbidden fun. 


The Haunted House 
From page 14 
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went from room to room downstairs, finally 
making its way toward the stairs leading up 
to where Joseph was. He got all ready on 
the side of his broken-down bed, for he was 
going to dash across the floor and catch that 
thing just as soon as it got up to where he 
could see it. 

Slowly it made its way up the stairs. Joseph 
heard that number one step creak. Then the 


second. Again, the chains rattled. Then the 
third step. As the thing came up the fourth 
step, Joseph saw the white head start to 
come up over the stairs. Now was the time 
to jump and grab it, but no, Joseph decided 
he would wait just a bit and let it get closer. 
It was only a moment until he could see 
the broad shoulders coming up over the 
stairs. This was surely the time to go, but 
no, Joseph kept hesitating; in fact, he al- 
most wished he hadn’t decided to stay in 
the house. Another step or two and the 
thing came right out on the floor at the 
head of the stairs. Joseph was all ready to 
start running toward it, but he just couldn’t 
get going for some reason. Finally, the 
thing again raised its right arm and spoke 
in those low, slow tones, “Come with me.” 

The sound of the voice seemed to give 
Joseph courage. He jumped off the bed and 
started quickly across the room to grab the 
monster. The strange creature turned and 
hurried down the stairs taking two steps at 
a time with Joseph right after it. By the 
time they reached the foot of the stairs 
Joseph had both arms out ready to grab it. 

Then, all of a sudden, it seemed that the 
floor gave way and the thing fell through 
into the dark basement and Joseph fell with 
it. Joseph grabbed hold of it and tried to 
hold it down, but it was strong and tried to 
get away. There was a terrible scuffle in the 
dark basement for a moment or two, when 
suddenly a door opened and some men 
with lights came in. They grabbed Joseph, 
pulled him off, and tied his hands and feet 
together. Joseph watched as the great big 
white thing got up, took a chain off its 
shoulders and threw it down, and then took 
a sheet off. It was a large man. 

Joseph was not long in making more dis- 
coveries. These men were making counter- 
feit money. Naturally, they didn’t want 
anybody to know about it. They had a little 
printing press in the basement of this old 
building. At the foot of the stairs they had 
cut a square hole in the splintery floor. On 
one side, underneath, they had put two 
hinges; on the other side, a fastener. They 
had it so arranged that if somebody should 
come into the building, one of the men 
would dress up with a white sheet and a 
chain and slip out a secret exit, then come 
in the front door and scare the people. If 
he wanted to get away from the people who 
were in the house he would come to this 

To page 22 
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QS Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vill—The Christian's Schools 


(AUGUST 23) 


MeMoRY VERSE: “And he went down with 
them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them” (Luke 2:51). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these two Scripture passages: Genesis 18: 
17-19 and Ephesians 6:1-3. Go over the memory 
verse a few times, continuing to memorize it 
during the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Schools of the Patriarchs 


Open your Bible to Genesis 18. 

Right at the beginning God established a 
model school. 

“The Garden of Eden was the schoolroom, na- 
ture was the lesson book, the Creator Himself 
was the instructor, and the parents of the hu- 
man family were the students.”—Education, 
p. 20. 

And what students our first parents were! 
Their minds were keen and their brains never 
tired. Sin took away that first model classroom, 
however, but it was still God’s plan for the 
home to be the school. Fathers and mothers told 
their children the growing store of stories that 
showed God’s overruling love in face of evil. 
They illustrated God’s law from nature. 

Abraham comes down to us as one of the 
finest examples of home teachers. He was 
called to be the leader of a mighty nation; and 
one big part of his responsibilities was to teach 
Isaac and his descendants, and also his large 
household, about God. Read in verses 17-19 of 
how confident God was in His servant's ability 
as a teacher. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 325. 

Tuink! Do you take advantage to learn from 
your parents’ greater experience? 


Pray to be a good home student. 
MONDAY 
The Schools of the Prophets 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 4. 
As time went by, God’s original plan for the 
home school was not carried out faithfully. 
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Parents neglected to teach their children as 
faithfully as they should. They established 
homes in places where the children were con- 
tinually tempted to do evil. God had to revise 
His plan. So in the time of Samuel the schools of 
the prophets were established. Under the direc- 
tion of the Lord, Samuel appointed prophets 
or instructors for the youth of Israel and estab- 
lished a number of schools where the youth 
could be away from temptations and where they 
could study the Word of God and the works of 
nature, and so be prepared to go back among 
their own people and exert an influence for 
good. The students were called the sons of the 
prophets. As in the church schools of today, the 
students of those early schools were required 
to work, to build, to tend gardens and farms and 
orchards, to do mechanical work, and in other 
ways contribute to the school homes. 

Perhaps you can recall some of the miracles 
of God’s grace told in connection with these 
schools—the restoring of the axhead, the story 
of the student’s widow who was saved from 
debt, the healing of the spring water, the time 
when Elisha ordered meal to be put into the 
pot of poisoned soup. You can read this last 
story in verses 38-41. 


For further reading: Education, p. 47. 


THINK of the system of education of our 
church. 


RESOLVE to take full advantage of what the 
church offers in the way of education. 


TUESDAY 


The School to Which Jesus Went é 


Open your Bible to Luke 2. 

_It was considered a terrible thing if even the 
smallest village in Christ’s time did not provide 
for its children’s education. The rabbis held 
schools, and all Jewish boys went to them. Un- 
fortunately, however, many things besides the 
pure Word of God were taught there—things 
that were a burden to the mind and did not 
make clearer God’s plan of salvation, things that 
hid the real truth of God. It was not God’s plan 
for Jesus to be educated in one of these schools. 
So He stayed home, and from his mother’s lips, 
with the Holy Spirit enlightening her, the holy 











child learned the Scriptures as they were given 
by God. His quick mind easily memorized the 
sacred words, and as He went outdoors and saw 
birds and beasts, trees and flowers, clouds and 
rivers, rocks and minerals, He was quick to find 
illustrations for God’s Word in them. So in a 
town noted for its wickedness He grew up a no- 
ble child, a strong youth, ready to bear the ex- 
tra burdens that the world’s sins had placed 
upon His shoulders, because of the fine home 
education He had received. 

The Scriptures tell us little of the struggles 
of Christ’s childhood days, but in a few verses 
sum up all we need to know. Read verses 40, 
51, 52. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 70. 


Tuink! Do you, like Christ, desire to obtain 
your education in the place where God is ex- 
alted best? 


Pray for our schools and our children in all 
the world. 
WEDNESDAY 


The School of the Disciples 


Open your Bible to Matthew 7. 

According to worldly standards of His time, 
Jesus was not an educated man, but in God’s 
sight He was the most highly educated. 

When He left His Nazareth home and went 
out to help His fellow men He gathered around 
Him a group of men who were to remain with 
Him until the time of His death. 

These men were His disciples. They were His 
students and pupils, following Him, observing 
His methods, listening to His teaching, praying 
with Him, walking with Him in the great out- 
doors, asking Him questions. They received an 
education such as none have ever received 
since. For the most part, these men were un- 
learned when they went to Christ, but they be- 
came scholars and the gentlest of men under 
Christ’s leadership. 

Jesus was loved as a teacher as He was loved 
as a friend and a healer. People crowded to hear 
Him. They wondered how He could teach the 
way He did when He had never been to one of 
the synagogue schools. Even at twelve years of 
age when He went to the temple, the doctors 
of law were amazed at Him. Nicodemus said He 
was “a teacher sent from God.” Read in verse 
29 what people said about the way Jesus taught. 


x 










For further reading: Education, pp. 81, 82. 


Tuink! Are you receiving Christ’s education 
by thinking about the Gospels and what is re- 
corded of His words in them? 


Pray to be a student of Christ. 


THURSDAY 


Schools for Today 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 10. 

And so the question comes to us, What is 
God’s plan of education for those who are pre- 
paring for the new life and the new earth? As in 
other ages, God does not want those who call 
themselves His children to be educated in 
worldly schools where worldly ideals are held 
high. He has a better plan for them. God wants 
His children to be educated in church schools 
where the fear of God is made the beginning of 
wisdom. 

Now more than ever we need to be separate 
from the world, for part of the last-day message 
is to “come out of Babylon” (the world). Now 
more than ever before, we need to know the 
stories of God’s dealings with men as told in 
the Holy Scriptures. Look in verse 11 and see 
what we are told about the time when the stories 
of the Bible are most needed. 

That is why your parents, and their parents, 
and perhaps their parents before them, sacri- 
ficed and worked to get church schools started 
where the children and youth can receive an 
education for eternity and a training for the 
service of God. 

For further reading: Education, p. 262, par. 2. 

THINK! Do you appreciate what your church 
school gives you? 

Pray for your teachers who work hard and 
sacrifice much to give you a knowledge of God. 


FRIDAY 


Tell about God’s plan of education for— 

a. the people in Eden, 

b. the patriarchs, 

c. the youth of Israel in the times of the kings, 
d. the child Jesus, 

e. the disciples, 

f. the children and youth of the last days. 
Review the memory verse. 


The best place to learn is in a Seventh-day Adventist church school. 


ARLO GREER, ARTIST 





The Haunted House 
From page 19 





trap door at the foot of the stairs and slip 
through into the basement, shutting it 
quickly and locking it. That’s what he did 
the first time when Joseph couldn't find 
him; however, the second time Joseph was 
so close that he fell through into the base- 
ment with the man before the door could 
again be locked. 

The men told Joseph that he was the 
third person who had found them and that 
the other two were buried under the brush 
a short distance from the building. One of 
the men said that Joseph would be buried 
with them before daylight. Another man 
suggested that they wait until after daylight 
and hang Joseph from a tree so that they 
could watch him die. I imagine that this was 
all very interesting to Joseph as he lay flat 
on his back on the floor with his hands and 
feet tied together. 

What do you think Joseph was doing all 
this time? That’s right. He was praying. 
Joseph was used to praying, but this time 
I can’t help believing he prayed a little 
harder than he ever had before. He remem- 
bered a certain Bible text where the Lord 
promised to send His angels to protect 
those who serve and love Him. Joseph really 
loved the Lord and he was doing the work 
that he felt the Lord wanted him to do, so 
he asked the Lord to send angels to protect 
him. 

One of the men left the room and went 
upstairs. There he found the little handbag 
in which Joseph carried the Bibles that he 
was selling. The man took it over by an 
opening where there used to be a window, 
so that the moonlight would help him see 
what was inside. He reached in and found 
a book. He took it out, looked at it, and dis- 
covered it was a Bible. Not many men in 
that part of the country carried Bibles with 
them in those days, so the man laid it down, 
reached in and found another book, and to 


his surprise it was another Bible. Then he 
found a third, fourth, and a fifth Bible. My, 
he had never known anyone who was so 
good that he carried five Bibles with him. 
Very carefully he picked them up and put 
them back in the case. 

He went downstairs to where the men 
were, called them over to one side and 
talked with them in a low voice that Joseph 
couldn’t understand. Pretty soon the men 
came over and asked Joseph a lot of ques- 
tions about who he was, what he was doing, 
and why he was in that part of the country. 
Then they went back and talked again. All 
this time Joseph was still praying. Again 
they came back to Joseph and told him that 
they felt he must be an unusually good man 
because he carried so many Bibles with him. 
They believed that he would tell the truth. 
They said if Joseph would promise not to 
tell anyone what he had seen, they would let 
him go. Joseph hadn't seen very much, so 
he readily promised he wouldn't say any- 
thing. They untied his hands and feet and 
Joseph left the building. By this time it was 
daylight and Joseph made his way on down 
the little trail that led to the road. As he 
continued selling Bibles, he thanked the 
Lord many times for His protecting care. 

He faithfully kept his promise not to tell 
what he had seen in the house. Some time 
later he left that country and went to Amer- 
ica, where, thousands of miles and many 
years removed from the scene of the excite- 
ment, he felt free to reveal how the Lord 
had protected him. 

We may wonder why it was that the 
counterfeiters killed those two men who 
had found them and yet turned Joseph 
loose. Do you think it could be because 
Joseph loved the Lord and served Him 
faithfully? We believe so, and we think it 
pays to serve the Lord. 
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BRIDGES AROUND THE WORLD No. 4 


EWING GALLOWAY 


GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 
San Francisco, California ® 


For many years, the bridge with the longest span in the world was one that crosses the Forth 
River in Scotland. It’s span was 1,710 feet, and it was finished in 1889. In the next forty years, only two 
bridges were built with longer spans than this. Then in 1929 the Ambassador Bridge was built at Detroit, 
Michigan, with a span of 1,850 feet. In only eight more years three great bridges were built with spans 
considerably longer than these, and the third of them more than doubled the old record. In 1937 the Golden 
Gate Bridge was opened with the tremendous span of 4,200 feet. The deck is 238 feet above the water 
and is wide enough for six lanes of traffic with a walkway on each side. It cost $35,000,000 but, like any 
worthy project, it cost more than money. Eleven lives were lost during its construction. In the twenty- 
one years since this bridge was finished, none has been built with a longer span. The new bridge at 
Mackinac Straits, Michigan, still does not exceed it, having a span of 3,800 feet between the towers, 
though it is longer between the ends (or anchorages) of the span. 
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